PREFACE
This volume covers the period March 4, 1922 to May
1924. Nearly two years of this Gandhiji spent in Yeravda Jail,
serving his first term of imprisonment in India. In this interval, a
schism developed in the Congress on the issue of Council-entry
and the relations of Hindus and Muslims became strained in
several parts, so that when Gandhiji was prematurely released in
February 1924, after an emergency operation for appendicitis, he
found the political situation and the general atmosphere in the
country more discouraging even than at the time of his arrest.
The imprisonment, however, gave his mind and body an oppor-
tunity for rest, which he employed in study and reflection; he
soon overcame the mental agitation of the months preceding his
arrest and regained his accustomed peace and serenity.
In early March 1922, Gandhiji had not only anticipated his
arrest, but almost welcomed it with a sense of relief. "I have,"
he tells T. Prakasam in a letter dated March 7, 1922, "persistent
rumours . . . thrust upon me that my leave is more than over-due,
and I am also told that I shall be relieved of my burdens inside of
7 days" (p. 21). Writing to C. F. Andrews after the arrest, he says,
"At last I am having a quiet time. It was bound to come" (p. 93).
And, again, to Mathuradas Trikumji, "I enjoy boundless peace"
(p. 94). It was not so much the strain of unremitting physical
activity as the burden of making correct decisions in a situation
which seemed to be getting beyond control that probably taxed
the inner resources of Gandhiji. The outburst of violence in
several parts of the country despite his earnest and repeated appeals
for peace had disturbed him profoundly. At the time of his trial,
he readily accepted responsibility for them. "Thinking over these
deeply and sleeping over them night after night," he told the Judge,
"it is impossible to dissociate myself from the diabolical crimes
of Chauri Chaura or the mad outrages in Bombay and Madras"
(p. 114). But his grief over the madness of the people was match-
ed by his intense indignation at the misdeeds of the Government.
As he explained to the Judge, he had to make his choice. "I had
either to submit to a system which I considered had done an irre-
parable harm to my country, or incur the risk of the mad fury
of my people bursting forth when they understood the truth from my
lips" (p* 114). He concluded the remarks with which he prefaced his
written statement, saying; ". * . by the time I have finished with